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1954- 
The Taxpayer's 


Dream Year? 


s 1954 likely to be a sort of 
sen year for the harassed 
taxpayer? 

Having knocked on wood and 
dutifully crossed his fingers (a dif- 
ficult trick while typing), this 
writer points to the following 
scheduled tax law improvements 
for the New Year: 

1. An end to the excess profits 
tax. 

2. A reduction from 52 to 47 
per cent—effective April 1—in the 
regular corporate tax rate. 

3. A reduction of about 10 per 
cent in the individual income tax 
rate. 

4. A reduction from 26 to 25 
per cent in the capital gains tax 
rate. 

Besides those changes, Congress 
will be urged to: 

1. Reduce to three from six 
months the holding period which 
determines whether a gain is taxed 
as ordinary income or at capital 
gains rates. 

2. Cut in half the effective rate 
of the capital gains tax. 

3. Increase to $5,000 from 
$1,000 annually the amount of cap- 
ital losses which may be offset 
against ordinary income; continue 





the carry-over period at five years. 

4. Make a start toward elim- 
inating the present double taxa- 
tion of corporation dividends by 
allowing a credit of 10 per cent of 
the amount received in dividends 
against an individual’s income tax 
liability. 

As this is written in mid-Decem- 
ber, it is possible that all of the 
scheduled improvements in our 
tax laws will not be achieved. There 
is a rather widespread belief, for 
instance, that the regular corporate 
tax rate may be cut only to 50, 
rather than 47 per cent. 

Whether the reforms to be urged 
will receive favorable Congres- 
sional attention depends largely 
upon how strongly you—the in- 
vestor—express your views to your 
Congressmen. 
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MONTHLY 
INVESTMENT PLAN 


By KENNETH 


A" LEGENDS die hard, but not 
many have clung to life so 
tenaciously as the ancient myth that 
ownership of listed common stocks 
is confined largely to the wealthy 
few. 

(\ctually, of course, that bit of 
folklore took a pretty severe drub- 
bing when The Brookings Institu- 
tion disclosed that 1,220,000 of the 
6,500,000 individuals in this coun- 
try who held stocks of publicly- 
owned corporations at the close of 
1951 were members of family 
groups with annual incomes of less 
than $4,000. 

Now comes the coup de grace: 

Towards the close of the current 
month—on Monday, January 25, to 
he exact — member firms of the 
Stock Exchange will offer to new 
millions of people the opportunity 
to acquire listed common shares on 
a newly-perfected Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan. 


No Borrowing 


This is no dollar-down-and-a- 
dollar-when-we-catch-you idea, nor 
does the Plan involve any use of 
credit at all. No margin calls are 
possible. 


HAYES 


Listed common stocks—the equity 
securities of corporations whose 
names are household words—may 
be acquired through small but regu- 
lar cash payments—payments which 
may be as modest as $40 every 
quarter or as large as $999 every 
month. 


How It Works 


Here’s how the Plan will work: 

Mr. and Mrs. John Smith, resi- 
dents of a thriving medium-sized 
mid-western city, see by an ad- 
vertisement in their local newspa- 
per that Jones, Doe & Company, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, are offering the new 
Monthly Investment Plan to the 
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public. They decide to pay a visit 
to the Main Street office of that 
brokerage firm. 

Neither of them has ever owned 
any securities, but they have read 
a considerable amount of literature 
about common stocks. So they real- 
ize that the holder of a corpora- 
tion’s common stock has a direct 
ownership interest in the corpora- 
tion’s plant, facilities, inventories, 
management, earnings and future. 
Moreover, they are convinced that 
common stocks of well-selected 
companies offer the prospect of re- 
warding their owners over the 
years in the form of dividend in- 
come and capital growth, 


Variety of Plans 


After some discussion with the 
broker, Mr. and Mrs. Smith make 
up their minds to invest $40 every 
month for a two-year period. They 
could have decided under the terms 
of the Plan upon a one-year pro- 
eram—or three, four or five—but 
they prefer two years. 








When it comes to selecting a 
stock, however, the decision isn’t 
easy. Not — perhaps surprisingly — 
because none of the suggestions of 
the broker appeals to them, but be- 
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cause so many different ones do. 
Finally, however, they agree that 
the common stock of the utility 
company for which Mr. Smith is 
a foreman will be the ideal selec- 
tion for them, particularly since it 
has a dividend-longevity record of 
more than a quarter-century, plus 
an impressive history of stable 
earnings. Having paid cash divi- 
dends of 40 cents a share each 
quarter—or $1.60 per year — the 
stock of their choice shows a yield 
of 5.4 per cent at its current price 


of $29.87. 


2.516 Shares 


As it happens, the stock is selling 
at exactly $29.87 per share the day 
the Smiths visit the broker’s office 
Their first $40 buys not only one 
full share, but 0.258 of a second 
share—1.258 shares in all. A month 
later—the price of the stock then 
being unchanged, although it had 
sold nearly $1 a share higher 
during the interval—the number of 
shares which the couple has bought 
now grows to 2.516. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Smith prefer 
to reinvest all dividends received 
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during the two-year period, but 
ihey could take them in cash if they 
lesired. 
lf the price of their stock goes 
up in the months ahead, the Smiths’ 
$10 will buy fewer shares; if it de- 
clines, more shares can be pur- 
chased for the $40 monthly pay- 
ment. And, by reinvesting the cash 
dividends paid on their stock, their 
holdings will grow that much faster. 
before they sign up for the 
Monthly Investment Plan, Mr. 
Smith insists on plain answers to 
some blunt questions. 


No Extras Added 

He asks — and receives — assur- 
ances that the Plan involves no join- 
ing fee. no penalties, no surcharges, 
no hidden commissions and no 
extras of any kind. The only cost, 
he is informed, is the customary 
commission rate charged by Stock 
Exchange Member Firms — in his 
case © per cent of the money in- 
vested. If Mr. and Mrs. Smith had 
decided to invest more than $100 
each month, the commission would 
have been somewhat smaller per- 
centagewise—$3 plus 1 per cent 


— of the investment but 
net 
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each single purchase. 

Even though Mr. 
Smith has never 
missed a day from 
his work in nearly 30 
years, he realizes that 
people do sometimes 
lose their jobs. So, 
he wants to know what will hap- 
pen if he can’t make his $40 pay- 


ment some month. The broker 
assures him that there will be no 
penalty if he misses one or two of 
his $40 monthly payments. Indeed. 
in such months, any dividends will 
continue to be reinvested as he in- 
structed. However, if he misses 
more than four consecutive month- 
ly payments, the Plan may be 
terminated. 

The new investors are also told 
that they can quit the Plan at will. 
In such event, all full shares will 
be registered in the names of the 
owners and mailed them without 
charge. Fractional shares will be 
sold, and a check for the proceeds 
sent. 


Handled By Mail 
Will Mr. and Mrs. Smith have to 


come into the office of Jones, Doe & 
Company every month with their 
$40 payment? Quite to the con- 
trary! After the first visit—during 
which the couple 
identify themselves, 
get all the informa- 
tion they seek and 
sign the few neces- 
sary papers—all fu- | 
ture dealings will be 
conducted by mail. 
As far as anyone 
can peer into the future, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith apparently made a 
good, sensible investment — for 
them. In a few years, the dividend 
checks they receive from their in- 
vestment will play an important 
role in supplementing Mr. Smith's 
pension from his company and 
social security payments. Conse- 
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quently, their primary objective is 
to select an investment which prom- 
ises safety of principal and divi- 
dend income throughout their de- 
clining years. 





For some other couple, perhaps 
it would have been wiser to pur- 
chase a growth company common 
stock, where possibilities for capi- 
tal appreciation are more important 
than dividend income. 

How good will the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan be for the average 
investor ? 


Should Do Well 


If sound common stocks of top- 
ranking corporations are selected— 
and the investor should remember 
that any Stock Exchange Member 
Firm offering the Plan will be glad 
to help in making selections—the 





experience of the past indicates that 
the investor should do very well 
indeed. 

Common stocks, it is true, go 
down as well as up. Their fluctua. 
tions in price may be influenced 
by earnings, dividends, national 
developments, world conditions, 
hopes, fears, rumors, facts and 
whims. 


Upward Trend 


But, over the years, their trend 
has been upward—paralleling the 
growth of American industry. A re- 
cent study by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research at the University of 
Michigan disclosed that: “Although 
(common stock) prices rose and 
fell many times during the 55-year 
period (1897-1951), the trend of 
the averages was steadily upward 
at an annual rate of 3.19 per cent.” 

The Monthly Investment Plan is 
designed to make it easy for every- 
body to own a share of industry. 
It is no easy road to riches. Neither 
is it a substitute—since there is no 
substitute — for life insurance and 
an emergency financial reserve such 
as a savings account. 

But, intelligently used, it is a 
workable program designed to help 
investors of modest means build up 
income-producing capital. 





Management Control of a 


DIVERSIFIED 


ENTERPRISE 


By W. Corves Snyder, Jr., President, Blaw-Knox Company 


\VENTS of the past decade have 
i given new impetus to the 
trend toward product diversifica- 
tion. There are a number of in- 
centives for diversification but per- 
haps the most significant are to 
develop greater stability of earn- 
ings and to lessen the impact of 
a drastic decline in business ac- 
tivity, if it should come. 

The selection and development 
of a method of management con- 
trol is an early requisite if diversi- 
fication is to be properly digested. 


Transition Process 


Blaw-Knox Company, due to its 
extreme diversification, has been 
in the process of transition from 
a rather strongly decentralized 
plan of management to a modified 
centralized management. The rea- 
sons for our switch in emphasis are 
given in the following review. 

It was in the late 1920's that 
Blaw-Knox stepped beyond its his- 
toric role as a fabricator. At that 
time the company acquired four 
companies with foundry facilities 
and started manufacturing special 
products for the metal producing. 
rolling mill, and railroad indus- 


tries. This made the steel industry 
the company’s primary market. 
Meanwhile, the company aggres- 
pursued diversification 
through an internal product de- 
velopment program and through 
minor acquisitions to fill out cer- 
tain lines of fabricated products. 


sively 


New Markets 


This was followed in the middle 
1930’s, and again after World 
War II, by additional acquisitions 
of other companies, which added 
importance to the chemical process 
industries and the electric power 
field as important markets. 

All through the 25 years when 
the company was acquiring other 


Welding a pressure tank for use 
in the chemical industry. 






















units and broadening its product 
base. it followed the policy of vir- 
tually autonomous management at 
the plant or division level. 

For two years now, my major 
effort has been to reshape our man- 
agement plan with the aim of tight- 
ening and strengthening the direc- 
tional control of our company-wide 
operations. It is here that we have 
been switching from a decentra- 
lized management to a more cen- 
tralized type of control. 

We found it advisable to merge 
all the operating units (some of 
which were still subsidiaries) into 
the Blaw-Knox Company. Blaw- 
Knox is today, legally and every 
other way, one operating enter- 


prise. 
Sales Mount 


We have six manufacturing 
plants and one engineering-con- 
struction division in Pittsburgh. 
two production plants in New York 
State, one in Minnesota. and we 
are acquiring a company in Ohio. 
Our dollar volume will approach 


Blaw-Knox equipment helps 





$120 million for 1953 (exclusive 
of reimbursable construction costs 
on cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts) , 
which is virtually double what it 
was in 1950. 

An industrial business has vari- 
ables in a number of dimensions, 
all factors to be considered in de- 
veloping a plan of management. 

The first dimension is the capi- 
tal and geographic scope of the 
physical operations. 

\nother dimension is the variety 
and complexity of the production 
effort. In Blaw-Knox, we have: 


1. Foundry or melting opera- 
tions, involving the casting 
of small, medium, and large 
castings in iron, iron alloy. 
steel, steel alloy. and special 
high-alloy compositions. 

2. Fabricating operations, rang- 
ing from simple forming, 
welding and machining of 
metals to complex pressure 
vessel and piping fabrication. 

3. Design, engineering, produc- 
tion. and assembly of com- 


pave the new Ohio turnpike. 





W. Cordes Snyder, Jr. has been in the 
metals industries throughout his business 
career. After studying mining engineer- 
ing at Lehigh University, he went with 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Co. in 1927 as 
a metallurgist. By 1986 he had advanced 
to vice president. When Blaw-Knox ac- 
quired Lewis Foundry, he was elected 
a vice president and director of Blaw- 
Knox. Later, from 1945 to 1947, he 
headed Continental Foundry & Machine 
Co. Then for the next four years he was a vice president of the 
Koppers Co. In 1951 he became president of Blaw-Knox; he was 
elected to the additional post of chairman in the following year. 








plex machinery and equip- 


across industry, such as are 
ment, such as rolling mills, 


supplied by company prod- 
ucts like clamshell buckets 
and grating. 


construction machinery, and 
process equipment. 
|. Special creative design and e) Growth industries requiring 
engineering services for the 
chemical process, fuel, food. 
rubber, plastic, and metal- 
lurgical industries. 


special purpose engineering 
and development of 
processes. 


new 





5. Field construction and erec- 
tion services of several divi- 
sions of the company. 

The third dimension is the va- 
riety and the make-up of the mar- 
kets. In the case of Blaw-Knox, 
the important market types are: 

a) Tight, vertical markets, such 
as the steel industry. 

b) Widespread horizontal mar- 
kets. such as the chemical 
process industries. 

c) Markets requiring distributor 

organizations, such as high- 

way construction. 


d) General markets spreading 


Finally, there is the extra di- 
mension of determining to what 
extent each company unit can sup- 
plement the sales and activities of 
the other units. 

It must be borne in mind that 
the plan we evolved was tailored 
specifically to accommodate the 
size and make-up of Blaw-Knox. 

Certain aspects, including major 
policies of manufacturing, finance, 
marketing, and legal were con- 
sidered to comprise this central 
area of top responsibility. Execu- 
tion of each of these is aided by 
a vice president. These vice presi- 
dents, with the president, are the 
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only officers affecting the total 
activities of the company. 

For example, the finance vice 
president, who is also treasurer, 
supervises the operations of the 
central accounting staff. 


Central Staff 

In addition to these areas of 
direct responsibility. the central 
headquarters provides the staff and 
coordinating services required or 
desired by the operating divisions. 
Such services include centralized 
purchasing; industrial relations 
(including personnel and_ safety 
services) ; advertising. market re- 
search and sales promotion: public 
relations; credit, standard costs, 
insurance and tax counsel; indus- 
trial engineering: and a control 
section reporting directly to the 
president but available for advice 
to divisions on controls. 

The remaining management 
functions are executed at the plant 
Using a steel form in construction 
of concrete tunnel for diverting 

water from Niagara River. 


or divisional level, and may or 
may not be subdivided into two 
functional categories. 

At several of our operating 
units, which supply a broad range 
of products or services for a 
variety of markets, the division 
line management concerns itself 
primarily with— 


1) production scheduling; 

2) supervision of operations: 
3) plant maintenance; and 
1) personnel. 


At such units, the additional 
division management functions of 
1) sales, 2) product development: 
3) design and engineering, and 
L) appraisal of market and tech- 
nological trends—are executed by 
department managers, who might 
more appropriately be called 
“product managers,’ who are 
under the supervision of the divi- 
sion managers. 

The concept of the “product 
manager” as a new element in the 
management pattern, is an attempt 
to accommodate the needs of grow- 
ing specialization in technology. 

Despite the present tendency 
among industrial companies to 
diversify through acquisition and 
to employ a high degree of decen- 
tralized management, there are 
hazards. A company which can be 
acquired by negotiation may have 
already reached the peak of its 
development. 

This does not disqualify it as a 
potential asset to the new owners if 
the requisite management drive 
and control are provided. 
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More Babies = More 


NLESS overwork grounded the 
U Stork in the final quarter, 
1953 probably set a new record for 
national births. 

The U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare disclosed 
recently that 2,923,000 children 
were born in the first nine months 
of last year, a new peak for the pe- 
riod and an increase of 2.3 per cent 
over 2,856,000 recorded in the first 
three quarters of 1952. 

For the full year 1952, estimat- 
ed total live births set a new rec- 
ord at 3,889,000, topping the 1951 
peak of 3,833,000. 


Logical Result 


From the standpoint of the in- 
vestor—who may or may not be 
either a baby or a parent—what 
significance should be attached to 
the nation’s expanding baby crop? 

It certainly would seem logical 
that any substantial increase in the 
number of births will be reflected 
in greater sales by those corpora- 
tions which market products de- 
signed to satisfy the inner and 
outer needs of infants. 

A direct relationship between a 
rising national birth-rate and the 
sales curves of enterprises which 


Sales 


produce baby foods, garments, bas- 
sinets, talcum powder and other 
necessities for infants seems ines- 
capable. 

It is true, of course, that larger 
sales aren’t always translated into 
larger profits, but it is just as true 
that they can be and often are. 


Ten Companies 


Although it is not intended to be 
all-inclusive, the accompanying 
table cites the common stocks of 
10 listed companies whose sales 
might be expected to expand with 
any increase in the birth-rate. 

Of those shown, three—Colgate- 
Palmolive, Johnson & Johnson 


and Merck—make talcum powder 
and other baby products; three 
Beech-Nut Packing, Heinz 


others 
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and Libby, McNeill & Libby—man- 
ufacture baby foods for infants; 
Best & Co. sells infants’ clothing; 
Goodrich makes rubber and plastic 
baby pants; Fairbanks Morse mar- 
kets baby scales, and Simmons Co. 
sells bassinets. 

Sales of products for babies 
represent, of course, only a minor 
proportion of the total sales of 
the companies shown in the table 
below. 

When the stock market closed on 
December 10, last, every one of 
the 10 common stocks in the table 
was selling below its postwar peak 
but above its low for that period. 

The postwar price range—that 
is, the difference between the high 
and low market price for the pe- 
riod—of the 10 issues varied from 
$8.50 to $64.62 per share. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby register- 
ed a price variation of only $8.50 
a share in the entire postwar peri- 


od, but the range for both Good- 
rich and Johnson & Johnson 
amounted to $64.62 a share. 

Five other of the 10 stocks in the 
table fluctuated more than $25 a 
share in the years 1946-1953. 

The December 10 market prices 
of four of the common stocks 
shown in the tabulation—Beech- 
Nut, Best, Fairbanks Morse and 
Libby, McNeill & Libby—were only 
moderately above their postwar 
lows. 

On the other hand, two of the 
stocks — Goodrich and Heinz — 
were selling around mid-December 
within striking distance of their 
best levels for the postwar period. 

Based on 1953 cash dividend 
payments voted by December 10, 
1953, and final market prices that 
day, the 10 stocks showed yields 
ranging from 2.1 to 10.6 per cent. 

Yields for 6 of the 10 were bet- 


ter than 5 per cent. 





10 Common Stocks Of Companies 
Marketing Products For Babies 


Price Range 1946-1953* 





Common Stocks High 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. $4054a 
Best & Co., Inc. ... ee 52!/2 
Colgate-Palmolive Co 50a 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 44a 
B. F. Goodrich Co 8034 
H. J. Heinz Co. 3654a 
Johnson & Johnson 82!/2 
Libby, McNeill & Libby ISI/, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 39%, 
ar 567%, 
» Adjusted for s « divi plits 
* 1953 price range is through Dec. 10, 195 


Dy 3 3a 


1953 Cash 
Market Dividend 
Price Pay- Per Cent 
Low 12/10/53 ments* Yield 
$2534 $30 $1.60 5.3% 
225% 24'/g 2.00 8.3 
24\/ga 40\/, 1.90a 47 
7a 22'/4 1.50 6.7 
1Stha 77'/2 2.75 3.5 
2452a 31% 1.80 5.7 
17%a 66 1.40 2.1 
65 9 0.95 10.6 
7a 203, 0.80 3.9 
22 30 2.50 8.3 
w Jend payments a voted 
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THE 1954. stock MARKET 


By OLIveR J. GincoLp, Editor 
“Abreast of the Market”—The Wall Street Journal 


TOT FOR MANY years has so 
N much uncertainty clouded the 
stock market outlook as is the 
case for 1954. 

\fter a business boom which 
some statisticians say has lasted 
for 20 years—partly sparked by 
inflationary conditions — increas- 
ing talk is heard in the nation’s fi- 
nancial centers about a_ possible 
business slow-down. 


Money Cheaper 


Shortly after it came into power, 
the present Administration put 
some deflationary measures into 
effect. Thereafter, however, it 
seemed to reverse itself by easing 
money rates and letting it be 
known that defense spending would 
continue to be large. 


As a result, most businessmen 
now seem convinced that credit 
will remain ample during 1954. 
If so, it will help to cushion any 
soft spots which may develop in 
the economy. 

While the equities of some in- 
dustries have been in what might 
be termed a bear-market-within-a- 
bull-market for some months, 
many popular stocks are either 
at or near record levels. 


Experts Puzzled 
What puzzles securities experts 
is the persistent talk in some quar- 
ters about a possible business re- 
action at the same time that many 
leading stocks are aggressively 


strong. 


Those who are pessimistic about 
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Oliver J. Gingold writes the ‘‘Abreast of the 
Market” column for The Wall Street Journal 
—a feature which he originated in the 1930s. 
A widely respected market commentator, 
Mr. Gingold is starting his 54th year as a 
New York financial writer. Born in London, 
England, he came to the United States in 
1900 to visit a friend of his father, Thomas 
Woodlock, who was editor of The Wall 
Street Journal at the turn of the century. Mr. W soled gave Mr. 
Gingold a job the day he landed in this country. He has since covered 
every division of financial news for his newspaper. 








the 1954 stock market outlook many of those companies which 
even go so far as to predict lower otherwise might experience an 
security prices in January and_ earnings dip. 

perhaps into February and March. They also contend that 1954 

On the other hand, there are will witness no important dividend 
those who call attention to the reductions, even if profits should 
fact that there is a smaller per- register a mild decrease. 
centage of “good” stocks in float- The factor of private pension 
ing supply than ever before in  funds—now holding close to $20 
history. This reflects, they say, billions worth of equities, and ab- 
buying by portfolios for the long sorbing such securities at a rate of 
pull. better than $2 billions a year—is 
one on which the bulls rely for a 
Tax Eliminated good deal of their optimism. 

These analysts also believe that 
the elimination of the excess prof- Won't Go Too Far 
its tax will sustain the profits of Even the most bearishly in- 
clined trader or investor apparent- 
ly does not anticipate that any re- 
action in business will go too far 
—the popular guess being a 10 
per cent over-all maximum reduc- 
tion. 

By and large, there is a deep 
conviction in financial circles that 
any readjustment that may take 
place will be but a prelude to big- 
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ger and healthier prosperity in 
the United States. 

Perhaps this may account for 
the amount of buying that has 
been taking place in the equities 
of leading corporations, and par- 
ticularly the shares of those top- 
ranking companies which cannot 
be duplicated either here or any- 
where else in the world. 

There can be no doubt of the 
country’s continued growth or the 
crowth of its best-managed corpo- 
rations. 


Solid Foundation 


With most of the weaker indus- 
tries having gone through their 
individual bear markets already 
and the stronger industries well 
entrenched financially to absorb 
any business let-down that may 
eventuate, the over-all financial 
position of industry is solid 
enough to warrant the confidence 
investors have demonstrated in 
owning, and holding on to, stocks 
in record amounts. 

The chart boys—those investors 
who believe that charts hold the 
key to the future trend of securi- 
ties prices—are puzzled. 

As a matter of fact, with short- 
term trading on the decline and 





more and more investors buying 
growth stocks for the long pull, 
the status of charts marketwise 
is not as important as it once 
was. Of course, charts do not 
register catastrophes and_ they 
omit the evaluation of the human 
element or psychological consid- 
eration which has always been an 
important factor in markets. Be 
that as it may, thousands of securi- 
ties traders operate on seasonal 
charts, high points and low points. 
as well as resistance and distribu- 
tional areas. 


Little Use For Charts 


With the widespread disiribu- 
tion of shares into the hands of 
those who buy for dividends and 
erowth rather than immediate in- 
crement, the movements of charts 
remain only in the ken of profes- 
sional traders who know how to 
use them and are able to make 
money from following their curves 
and lines. 

The outlook for the stock mar- 
ket in 1954, like the status of the 
United States itself, is one of 
hopeful strength in its own in- 
tegrity. Investors who follow this 
philosophy are not likely to regret 
their confidence over the long pull. 


STOCK PRICE RANGE 
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An 


International 
Regional 
Meeting 


YOMETHING new will be added 
S soon, so far as_ sectional 
meetings of stockholders are con- 
cerned, 


Late this month, there will be 
held in New York what will prob- 
ably be the first international re- 
gional meeting of a corporation’s 
share owners in U. S. history. 

American stockholders of Roan 
Antelope Copper Mines, Ltd.. a 
listed company, have been invited 
to attend an informal regional 
meeting in the Mining Club, 33 
Broadway. New York City, at 4:00 
p-m. on Tuesday, January 26. 


Prain To Report 


Ronald Lindsay Prain, O. B. E.. 
Roan Antelope’s chairman and 
managing director, will tell stock- 
holders about the affairs of the 
company and answer their ques- 
tions. The meeting will be a strik- 
ing example of the efforts listed 
companies make to keep their share 
owners well informed. 

Roan Antelope Mines was domi- 
ciled in London until last June, 
when its headquarters were moved 
to Northern Rhodesia, Africa, where 
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its copper properties are located. 

Chairman Prain felt that stock- 
holders in England and in the 
United States should be given the 
opportunity to hear a first-hand 
account of the company’s activities 
and prospects, since the 1953 an- 
nual meeting was held in far-off 
Northern Rhodesia. Consequently, 
he will hold an informal meeting 
for British share owners in Lon- 
don on January 14; another in 


New York 12 days later. 


Largest Stockholder 


Roan Antelope has some 1,300 
American stockholders. Of these. 
the largest is American Metal Co.. 
Ltd.—another listed company 
which owns about one-third of the 
outstanding stock. 

In its fiscal year ended June 30. 
1953, Roan Antelope produced 
87,307 long tons of copper. 

Discovery of the copper-rich 
Roan Antelope properties followed 
the popular conception of all great 
mineral finds. In “Copper Ven- 
ture,” Kenneth Bradley wrote that 
W. C. Collier, famous Central 
\frica prospector, was going about 
his business in Northern Rhodesia 
early in 1902, when: 

“Late in the afternoon, as he 
was about to camp, he saw a herd 
of roan antelope feeding in the 
open space near the bank. 

“He stalked a bull and shot it. 
and when he had gone up to it and 
was looking at its horns, he saw 
that the rock on which it lay was 
stained green with copper.” 
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1953 
SHARE VOLATILITY 


4dvances Outsparkle Declines 


s WAs the case the year before. 
A price swings on the up-side 
were more impressive than down- 
swings, on a_ percentage basis, 
among the most volatile listed 
shares in 1953. 

Perhaps this isn’t surprising. 
since the most that a stock can pos- 
sibly decline is, of course, 100 per 
cent: while the percentage of its 
possible advance is not similarly 
limited. 





The first of the accompanying 
tables shows the 20 listed common 
stocks which scored the greatest 
percentage up-swings in market 
price at any time during 1953; the 
other cites the 20 common issues 
which registered the largest per- 
centage down-swings at any time 
last year. 

The 40 most volatile issues of 
1953 were chosen on the basis of 
their percentage price swings be- 


tween December 31, 1952, and 
December 11. 1953. They are 
listed in separate tables in order 
of the percentage difference be- 
tween final 1952 price and the 
high or low, respectively, for 1953 
through December 11. 


Two 100 Per Cent Gains 


Thirteen of the 20 common 
stocks in the first table rose 50 per 
cent or more from their final 1952 
prices at one time during 1953; 
while two advanced more than 100 
per cent at their peaks. 

On the other hand, only eight 
ef the issues in the second table 
were off at their 1953 lows more 
than 50 per cent from their 1952 
closing prices. 

Two stocks in the first table 
Telautograph Corporation and Car- 
rier Corp.—also appeared in the 
1952 list of 20 listed issues scoring 
the sharpest gains. 

Telautograph’s 1953 high price 
was 80.6 per cent above its final 
1952 quotation; while its high for 
the previous year was 90 per cent 
above its 1951 closing price. Car- 
rier’s 1953 rise amounted to 42.9 
per cent; its 1952 up-swing was 
56.5 per cent. 
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Another two stocks in the 1953 
list of greatest advances—Divco 
Corporation and United Dye & 
Chemical — appeared in 1952 
among the 20 registering the sharp- 
est down-swings. 

Contrasted with its 1953 rise of 
15.5 per cent, Diveo Corp. declined 
36 per cent at one time during 
1952. United Dye increased 66.7 
per cent last year, contrasted with 
a decline of 41.7 per cent in 1952. 

Two common stocks in the table 
of sharpest declines—Peabody Coal 
and Textron — were repeaters in 
that classification from the 1952 
list. 


Peabody Coal’s 1953 drop of 
14.2 per cent compared with its 
1952 decline of 34.9 per cent; 
while Textron’s 1953 price contrac- 
tion of 44.2 per cent compared 
with its 1952 decline of 42.9 per 
cent. 

To purchase 10 shares of each 
of the 20 common stocks shown in 
the first table at their 1952 closing 
prices would have cost an investor 
$3,370. Had he been lucky enough 
to sell each issue listed in the table 
at its 1953 high, he would have 
received $5,397.60. 

Ignoring taxes. commissions and 
dividends, that would have repre- 





20 Listed Common Stocks With The Greatest Percentage 
Price Increases In 1953 


Closing 

Price 

12/31/52 
Sweets Co. of Am $12.88 
Carrier Corp 34.13 
American Colortype Co. 16.13 
Divco Corporation 8.25 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Co. 16.50 
RKO Theatres Corp 3.50 
Omnibus Corp. 9.50 
Twent. Century-Fox Film Corp. 13.25 
Gillette Co. , 32.13 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 21.50 
Penna. Glass Sand Corp. 25.23a 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 35.50 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 12.00a 
United Dye & Chem. Corp. 6.00 
Visking Corp 34.00a 
Bullard Co. 16.25a 
Telautograph Corp 9.00 
National Theatres, Inc. 4.00 
N. Y. Shipbuilding Corp. 15.00 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 12.25 
3 Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
. i with 12/31/52 close 





1953 Price Range thru 12-11 





Price Per Cent 
High Low Last Increase* Increase 

$18.38 $12.75 $18.25 $ 5.50 42.7 
48.75 34.50 48.25 14.63 42.9 
23.38 16.13 22.88 7.25 45.0 
12.00 7.75 = 11.75 3.75 45.5 
24.00 16.13 22.50 7.50 45.5 
5.13 3.25 4.88 1.63 46.4 
14.13 9.13 13.75 4.63 48.7 
20.00 13.50 19.50 6.75 50.9 
48.50 32.25 48.50 16.38 51.0 
32.50 22.25 | 32.50 11.00 51.2 
38.50 27.00 38.25 13.27 52.6 
55.00 35.38 54.00 19.50 54.9 
18.884 11.13a 18.75a 6.88 57.3 
10.00 5.75 9.63 4.00 66.7 
58.13a 33.13a 54.25 24.13 71.0 
28.98a 15.9la 25.34a 12.73 78.3 
16.25 8.50 14.63 7.25 80.6 
7.75 4.13 6.63 3.75 93.8 
30.00 15.13 27.25 15.00 100.0 
29.50 12.13 28.50 17.25 140.8 
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senied a profit of $2,027.60, or 
60.2 per cent. 

{t would have cost an investor 
$3,540.40 to purchase 10 shares of 
each of the common stocks in the 
second table at their final 1952 
prices. Had he been unlucky 
enough to sell each 10-share block 
at its 1953 low, his loss—again 
disregarding taxes, commissions 
and dividends —- would have 
amounted to $1,583.90, or 47.4 per 
cent. 

Only two of the 20 common 
stocks in the first table were selling 
at their 1953 highs on December 
11, 1953—the latest available date 


when this article was written—al- 
though several others were then 
only fractionally below their peaks 
for last year. 

Of the 20 issues in the other ta- 
ble, nine closed at their 1953 lows 
on December 11, and several oth- 
ers were then only slightly above 
their lows for the year. 

In dollar amounts per share, the 
price increases in the first table 
ranged from $1.63 by RKO Thea- 
tres to $24.13 for Visking Corp. 

Declines shown in the second 
table varied from 75 cents a share 
by Lehigh Valley Coal to $24.75 
per share by Underwood Corp. 





20 Listed Common Stocks With The Greatest Percentage 
Price Decreases In 1953 


Closing 

Price 

12/31/52 
Island Creek Coal Co. $ 27.75 
Manati Sugar . 7.13 
Peabody Coal . 5.38 
NE ncsacecs 11.88 
Holland Furnace Co. 19.75 
Minneapolis-Moline .. 17.25 
Studebaker Corp 40.13 
Boston & Maine R. R. 13.00 
Underwood Corp. .... 52.25 
Celanese Corp. of America 38.13 
Grayson-Robinson Stores ....... 15.50 
Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 17.25 
Graham-Paige Corp. 2.25 
Lehigh Valley Coal .. 1.50 
Minn. St. P. & S.S. Marie R.R. Co... 18.75 
Hupp Corp. ices 4.63 
Gleaner Harvester Corp. 21.00 
United Wallpaper, Inc. 3.13 
White Sewing Machine .. 11.25 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 6.13 


. w compared with 12/31/52 





1953 Price Range Thru 12-I! price Per Cent 











High Low = Last Decrease* Decrease 
$ 30.50 $ 16.00 $ 16.00 $ 11.75 42.3 
8.13 4.00 4.00 3.13 43.9 
6.00 3.00 3.00 2.38 44.2 
12.38 6.63 6.63 5.25 44.2 
22.00 11.00 11.38 8.75 44.3 
19.38 9.50 9.63 7.75 44.9 
43.50 21.63 = 22.25 18.50 46.1 
13.88 7.00 7.13 6.00 46.2 
55.25 27.50 28.38 24.75 47.4 
38.63 19.75 20.00 18.38 48.2 
16.38 8.00 8.00 7.50 48.4 
18.75 8.88 9.88 8.38 48.6 
2.75 1.13 1.25 1.13 50.0 
1.63 0.75 0.75 0.75 50.0 
19.13 9.25 10.00 9.50 50.7 
5.38 2.25 2.25 2.38 51.4 
21.13 10.13) 11.75 10.88 51.8 
4.00 1.50 1.50 1.63 52.0 
12.63 5.25 5.25 6.00 53.3 
6.75 2.50 2.63 3.63 59.2 











STOCK 
SPLITS 

FEWER 
IN °53 


a. was a decided decline in 
& the number of stock split-ups 
during 1953. 

Altogether, 23 stocks listed on 
the Exchange split their shares in 
a 2-for-1 ratio or better last year. 


a reduction of 34 per cent from 
the 1952 total and a drop of 70 
per cent from the postwar peak 
achieved in 1946. However, last 
year's total was 35 per cent larger 
than the figure recorded in the 
postwar low year of 1949. 

The number of listed stocks 
split 2-for-l or more in each of 
the past 10 years follows: 


1953 23 1948 30 
1952 .. +30 1947 48 
1951 49 1946 74 
1950 33 1945 35 
1949 17 1944 9 


Of the 23 splits last year, 19, or 
83 per cent, were on a 2-for-1 basis. 
In 1952, the 2-for-1 splits number- 
ed 28, or 80 per cent of the total. 

Two. stocks split 21 6-for-] in 
1953: one was on a 3-for-1 basis, 
and one was split 4-for-1. 

Generally, a gains 
share owners by a stock split, since 
the lower price attracts investors. 


company 





1953 SHARE SPLIT-UPS 


Split Effective 
Issue Ratio Date 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 2forl April 20 
Amer. Gas & Electric... 2forl Jan. 30 
Associates Investment 3forl April 7 
C.L.T. Financial ......2% for 1 Feb. 3 
Cine. Gas & Elec. Co.. 2forl May 21 
Clevite Corp. .....600. 2forl April 13 
Crown Zellerbach ..... 2forl April 28 
General Amer. Transp.. 2forl July 13 
Halliburton Oil Well .. 2forl Aug. 17 
PU, TIME ancien asics 2forl April 1 


2for1l May 1] 





Ratio oF 2-for-] or More 


Split Effective 
Issue Ratio. Date 

Kansas City So. Ry. Pfd. 2forl May 11 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 2forl July 2 
Lehman Corp. ........ 2forl Nov. 6 
McGraw-Hill .......... 2forl Aug. 4 
Minn. Power & Light . 2forl Nov. 2 
Pacific Lighting ...... 2forl Nov. 13 
Seabrd. Air Line R.R. 2% forl July 24 
| 2 for 1 Sept. 

Southern Railway ..... 2forl June 26 
Southern Railway Pfd.. 2forl June 12 
West Va. Pulp & Paper. 4forl Nov. 


Weston Electric Instr. . 2 for1 May 1 


1953 NEW LISTINGS 
SHOW MIXED TREND 


7HAT sort of market perform- 
Wi was turned in by the 
1953 crop of original common 
stock listings? 

The most accurate answer, as 
well as the most obvious, of course, 
is that such issues—like the stock 
market as a whole—did not all 
move in the same direction. 

As the accompanying table 
shows, 15 common stocks were ad- 
mitted to trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange last year for the 
first time. 


14 Advance 


While all but one subsequently 
advanced from the price at which 
it opened on the “Big Board,” only 
six of the 15 issues were selling 
above their initial prices when the 
market session of December 11 
ended. 

In 1952 the number of original 
common stock issues admitted to 
trading was 18. By mid-December, 
of last year, 9 of those 18 issues 
were selling above their opening 
prices; 8 had declined, and 1 
showed no change. 

The investor who bought 10 
shares of each of the 15 common 
stock newcomers of 1953 at their 
opening prices would have paid 


$3,980—ignoring commissions and 
taxes. By the close of business De- 
cember 11, 1953, the 150 shares so 
acquired would have had a market 
value of $3,871.25. 

That represented a “paper loss” 
of $108.75, or 2.7 per cent, in the 
value of the investment. Dividend 
payments on the 15 issues, how- 
ever, would have more than made 
up that loss. 


Range of Gains 


For the six 1953-listed common 
stocks which on December 11 were 
selling above their opening prices, 
gains ranged from 2 per cent for 
Boston Edison to 24.2 per cent 
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for Monterey Oil. The latter. in- 
cidentally, joined the Stock Ex- 
change list in November. 


Monterey’s subsequent price 
buoyancy reflected the announce- 


shore oil field near Newport Beach. 
Calif. 

For the nine 1953-newcomers 
which on December 11 were selling 
below their initial prices, losses 
ranged from 6.1 per cent by ABC 
Vending to 30.4 per cent by Scher- 
ing Corporation. 

Based on their opening prices 
and indicated 1953 cash dividend 
rates, the 15 common stocks which 
joined the Stock Exchange list last 
year showed yields ranging from 
2.6 to 6.7 per cent. 

Two of the yields were 6 per 
cent or better, 10 others were above 


ment that, in association with 


Humble, it had discovered an off- 


5 per cent and the other three were 
all below 5 per cent. 





CoMPANIES LISTING COMMON SHARES ON THE 
N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE FOR THE First TIME IN 1953 
THrRouGH DECEMBER 1] — 





Month _ ’ 

me Be — Price Range Cai a. 

gan = Open High Low | Close. Divs. Yield* 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. ..Jan. $1914 $253g $1714 $2114 $1.05 5.5 
W. R. Grace & Company ..... Feb. 33 333g 24% 26 1.75 5.3 
Schering Corporation ....... Maren 16% 17 11 11% 0.50 3.0 
Filtrol Corporation .......... April 1645 18% 135% 147% 0.80 1.8 
Lone Star Gas Company ..... April 2556 26 23% 23% 1.40 5.3 
Wisconsin Public Svee. Corp..May 1814 19 1636 18% 1.10 6.0 
Carborundum Company ..... May 29% 30 2336 27% 1.75 5.9 
Duquesne Light Company ...May 27% 30% 2514 29% 1.55 5.6 
Smith-Douglass Company .. June 18 1844 14% 1536 1.20 6.7 
4 BC Vending Corporation .June 10% 10%, 8% 914 0.60 5.9 
Peninsular Telephone Co. ...Aug. 29 32 2736 3136 LShe 453 
Boston Edison Company ..... Nov. 49 50 181g 50 2.80 5.7 
Great Northern Paper Co. ...Nov. 56 56 52144 521% 3.00 5.4 
Cosden Petroleum Corp. ..... Nov. 17% 18%, 163% 1614 1.00b 5.6 
Monterey Oil Company ...... Nov. 31 403, 2914 3814 0.80b 2.6 


a Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, et« 


b Annual Rate. 


* Based 


on opening price and 1953 cash dividends 
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LISTED 
COMPANIES 
NOW GIRDLE 
GLOBE 





0 MUCH has been said and writ- 
ten in recent years about the 
need of the world’s under-devel- 
oped countries for American capi- 
tal and technical know-how that it 
would not be remarkable if many 
people believed that few United 
States corporations operate beyond 
our national borders. 
The facts, however, certainly 
don’t bear out any such belief. 
Even a cursory study of the ac- 
tivities of companies listed on the 
Stock Exchange discloses that—ex- 
cept for Russia and some of her 
satellites perhaps—it is practically 


impossible to name a foreign coun- 
try in which one or more of these 
enterprises does not operate di- 
rectly or through a subsidiary. 

India, for instance, is quite a 
distance from the corner of Wall 
and Broad Streets. Yet such Stock 
Exchange companies as American 
Home Products, Colgate Palm- 
olive, Firestone Tire & Rubber, 
Ingersoll-Rand, Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), Remington Rand and 
others conduct business _ there. 

A few of the listed companies 
operating in Turkey include Amer- 
ican Tobacco, National Cash Reg- 
ister and Mathieson Chemical. 

Those in Egypt include Ander- 
son, Clayton and Jersey Standard. 

Java, Malaya, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Indonesia have their quo- 
tas, too, of listed companies or 
their subsidiaries. 

Checking only some 400 listed 
industrial companies, it is no trick 
at all to find many which operate 
in anywhere from a dozen to more 
than 50 foreign countries. 

Last year, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) operated, 
either directly or through sub- 
sidiaries, in some 50 nations. They 
included Algeria, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Argentina, Brazil, Bahamas, 
Belgium, Bermuda, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Danzig, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, 
India, Ireland, Iraq, Japan, Lux- 
embourg, Morocco, Norway, Saudi 
Arabia, Sumatra, Surinam and 
Sweden. 

Standard Oil of California was 
not far behind. 
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What’s the sensible way 
to buy stocks? 


“Why did you decide to buy the stock 
you own?” Some 15,000 people were in- 
terviewed and asked that question. 

The biggest single reason given was 
that they hoped and expected the price 
would go up. Dividend income was the 
second most frequent reason. 

Those are good reasons, of course. 
The long-range trend of security prices, 
for instance, has been upward for dec- 
ades. And there are hundreds of compa- 
nies which have paid dividends annually 
for ten years to more than a century. 

But it’s also true that share prices of 
even the strongest companies move 
down as well as up, that corporations 
may earn good profits one year and in 
another may not. So prudent investors 
consider the risks of share ownership 

. as well as the rewards. 

That’s why you’ll naturally want all 
the help and advice you can get. Just 
like a new car or a washing machine, 
stocks should be bought carefully—after 
getting the facts. 

Any member firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange will enjoy answering 
your questions. And they’ll be equally 
helpful whether you write, telephone 
or call in person. 


Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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